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AN Saskatchewan Premier Roy Romanow has apparently 

- decided to become the Sheriff of Nottingham to oppose 
Robin Hood. Instead of stealing from the rich to give to the 
poor, Roy wants to steal from the poor to give to the rich. 

At least that's the impression that's left after the pre- 
mier met with business types at a breakfast meeting spon- 
sored by the Regina Economic Development Authority in 
May. 

Romanow's NDP government has decided that the 
people of Saskatchewan are paying too much in taxes, swal- 
lowing the Saskatchewan Party's election platform hook, 
line and sinker. 

Romanow said that for a family of four earning 
$75,000 a year or less, Saskatchewan is "the least expen- 
sive place to do business," when all costs are included. But 
the premier said taxes for the rich are too high. "Our chal- 
lenge is in the over $75,000 category." 

Romanow is afraid the province's upper-income earn- 
ers will simply move to Alberta, where they will pay less in 
taxes, resulting in Sas- 
katchewan losing its 
ability to tax them. 

The Saskatchewan 
government's solution: 
appointing a three-per- 
son tax review commit- 
tee to recommend 
changes to the personal 
income tax system so 
the province can more 
adequately compete 
with other provinces like 
Alberta. 


CANADIAN 


TAX CUTS FOR THE RICH 

Speaking of tax cuts for the rich, multi-millionaire 
publisher Steve Forbes announced his candidacy for U.S. 
president on March 16 in New Hampshire. But the Repub- 
lican stalwart, whose platform includes a flat tax which 
would result in slashing taxes for U.S. millionaires and bil- 
lionaires, wasn't expecting the reception he got. 

It seems a Boston group called United for a Fair 
Economy decided to dress up in tuxedos and sequined gowns 
and march outside the event with signs such as "Tax Cuts 
for Me, Not My Maid" and "Keep the Wage Gap Grow- 


Forbes’ flat tax proposal would save him $174,000 a 
year, while raising taxes for those who earn under $100,000. 


VIOLATING 
LABOUR LAW 

Students re- 
searching labour 
and human rights 
legislation as part of 
a University of Sas- 
katchewan Labour 
Studies Law Class 
have determined 
that the government 
of Saskatchewan 
violated several pro- 
vincial and interna- 
tional labour laws. 
Their research 
found that when the 
provincial govern- 
ment passed Bill 23, 
which legislated 
striking nurses back 
to work in April, it 
violated a number 
of clauses in the 
Trade Union Act, 
the Saskatchewan 
Human Rights Code and the International Labour Organi- 
zation's International Covenant on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights. 

The students were neither lawyers nor law students, 
but union members representing both public and private 
sector unions from a variety of workplaces around Sas- 
katchewan. The exercise demonstrated that workers could 
take on governments and their actions by reading and inter- 
preting legislation on their own. 

In response to the Romanow government's actions 
and to show their solidarity with the nurses, the class is- 
sued a Declaration of Freedom to take back their right to 
strike, drafted a new law to repeal Bill 23 and compensate 
the nurses for damages, and will file an official complaint 
with the ILO and the United Nations. 
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COVER PHOTO 
by Robert Del Tredici 

The woman in the white suit is handling plutonium 
in a sealed “glove box” to protect herself from contact with 
even the minutest speck of plutonium. MOX fuel has to be 
fabricated in this way, making it much more expensive than 
regular uranium fuel, even if the plutonium for the MOX is 
donated. 
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Dear Briarpatch, 

When people vote for an openly 
gay politician, they take an important 
public stand against homophobia. 

I can appreciate Paul Moist's ar- 
gument (“Civic Politics in Winnipeg", 
February 1999) that Glen Murray's 
election is significant for Winnipeg and 
the country in a number of ways. The 
success of a coalition of progressive, 
representative citizens and the success 
of a vision that places people's inter- 
ests before the interests of business are 
two important lessons for all of us. 

But, so is Murray's election as an 
openly gay political leader. Rather than 
say that “a focus on Murray's sexual 
orientation [blurs] the true significance 
of his victory" - it would be much more 
gay-positive and affirming and accu- 
rate to say that this was one ofthe sig- 
nificant features of this election. 

While I certainly share Paul 
Moist's wish that sexual orientation not 
be an issue, it is and will continue to 
be as long as prejudice and bigotry tear 
us apart. As long as people of colour, 
Aboriginal people, women, people with 
disabilities and gay and lesbian people 
experience discrimination, our victories 
will remain of major significance be- 
cause of the challenge to racism, sex- 
ism and homophobia that they repre- 
sent. 

Donna Smith 

Chair 

SFL Solidarity & Pride Committee 
Regina, SK 


Dear Briarpatch, 

As we witness the suffering of 
people from Yugoslavia, open our 
hearts and homes for them, and assist 
them financially (at welfare rates), we 
tend to forget that the Canadian gov- 
ernment is part of the problem. 

Several lawyers have banded to- 


gether and charged Prime Minister Jean 
Chrétien, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Lloyd Axworthy and Minister of 
Defense Arthur Eggleton with war 
crimes. 

The lawyers made a formal com- 
plaint to the International Criminal 
Tribunal in The Hague on May 6, 1999 
against these Canadian leaders plus 
other heads of state, ministers and gen- 
erals 

The plaintiffs are 11 Canadian 
professors and lawyers, one from the 
U.S., and four from other countries 
They are not like a group of politicians 
parroting the party line. The lawyers 
are independent and apply their pro- 
fessional skill and experience to bear 
on violations of international law as 
established by the UN. Their com- 
plaints concerning unlawful acts cover 
mostly: complicity in the commission 
of a crime against peace, or a war 
crime, or a crime against humanity 

They are then detailed as follows: 
(1) NATO crimes against civilians and 
civilian infrastructures; (2) Assassina- 
tion attempt on the president of Yugo- 
slavia; (3) Crime against the freedom 
of speech (bombing radio and TV sta- 
tions; (4) Destruction of vital economic 
facilities (bridges, power stations and 
factories; (5) Causing environmental 
disaster; (6) Destruction of public 
buildings, housing facilities and cul- 
tural heritage buildings; (7) Destruc- 
tion of hospitals, health institutions, 
schools and universities; (8) Use of 
prohibited weapons (cluster bombs); 
(9) Arming, training and supporting the 
KLA. 

Canadians should let our govern- 
ment, our political parties and our MPs 
and MLAs know that our political aims 
have to be lawful and serve justice. 

Jan Verkerk 
Surrey, BC 
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Let's Make a Deal 


A tongue-in-cheek look at the corporatization 


of university education. 


onstruction has started on the 
( Petroleum Technology 

Research Centre at the 
University of Regina. Although the 
University Centre, housing the 
Students' Union, Fine Arts and Student 
Services took over 25 years to gain full 
approval and funding (including $5 
million from the students themselves), 
the design, approval (including 
academic programming support) and 
funding for this $11 million facility will 
have been achieved in a little over two 
years. Ever wonder what sort of deal- 
making must have gone on for this to 
happen? It might have gone something 
like this... 

"Roy, I've been sitting here on the 
Board of Governors at the U of R 
(thanks for the appointment, by the 
way). Ever-rising costs have been 
highly successful at chasing away "the 
wrong kind" of students and scaring 
others into the "get-in, get-out, get-a- 
job" mentality, but I think my corpora- 
tion could be getting a bit more out of 
the U of R. 

I'm going to channel a small do- 
nation for academic programming 
through the faculty of engineering for 
a new program in petroleum engineer- 
ing. I figure I can get my corporation 
to cough up about $1 million for this, 
when they see how much it will pay 
off for us in the end! Now you and I 
both know the serious state of the en- 
vironment, and more petroleum engi- 
neering certainly isn't going to help. 
However, my friends and I like to con- 
fine our strategic planning to amass- 


Diva PMM a n Jao ince Bar Onwen 


ing profits, not worrying about the fu- 
ture livability of our planet. 

Don't worry about any charges of 
conflict of interest, given that I've been 
a senior executive in the petroleum in- 
dustry for most of my professional life. 
This is a good chunk of change to a 
cash-starved institution. Having se- 
lected the senior university administra- 
tion with the help of my other corpo- 
rate buddies (and driven out those who 
didn't conform to our standards), I have 
complete confidence that they'll go 
along with the plan. 

My seed money will act as a mag- 
net for university resources and other 
public money. I know darn well that 
my $1 million isn't enough to actually 
run the program, so the university will 
have to kick in big time to make the 
whole thing work. One of these pub- 
lic-private partnership things, but I 
certainly don't plan on being a silent 
partner. 


Here's the best part: there are all 
sorts of ways for your government to 
front corporate money for us. You'll 
pay back our little donation and more! 
There's the Canada/Saskatchewan 
Western Economic Partnership; I'm 
sure we could mark them down for $6 
million in capital costs. Then there's 
Natural Resources Canada. They'd be 
happy to contribute $5 million for a 
five-year operating fund. Saskatch- 
ewan Energy and Mines must have an 
extra $1 million kicking around and the 
province could also access the Sas- 
katchewan Research Council for $7 
million. There's the new Saskatchewan 
Petroleum Research Incentive, which 
will give us $2.5 million, I'm thinking. 
And finally, your government can con- 
struct the building for us (we'll be gen- 
erous and let you own it for awhile too), 
so the Saskatchewan Opportunities 
Corporation will allow your govern- 
ment to give us another $5 million in 
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ions such as Mattel, Kellogg, 

| Sony, Nike, Warner Brothers, 

_ Burger King, and McDonald's. 

Sample: *Will is saving his allow- 

ance to buy a pair of Nike shoes 

that cost $68.25. If Will earns 

$3.25 per week, how many weeks 

will Will need to save?’ The gues- 

tion is accompanied by a photo 
of some Nike shoes. 

- from an item in The 

Progressive Review, a 

Washington, D.C. newsletter. 


capital costs. That's $26.5 million in 
public money, all thanks to the $1 mil- 
lion my company so benevolently do- 
nated. 

Thanks to you for making sure the 
U of R was so starved for resources, 
all I had to do was dangle the $1 mil- 
lion in front of them, and they practi- 
cally fell over themselves to create an 
academic program to accommodate 
me. I even secured Board of Governors 
approval for the university to throw in 
their money for the program before the 
Senate (the body controlling the uni- 
versity's academic programming) ap- 
proved the program. It's great - they 
waived requirements for all those spe- 
cial interest courses in liberal arts and 
fine arts so that students coming into 
my program can focus on job training 
courses and virtually nothing else. No 
other professional degree has that kind 
of freedom. And my program is get- 


ting hundreds of thousands in univer- 
sity resources every year, while tuition 
fees continue to rise. 

I can completely take away their 
so-called academic freedom and uni- 
versity autonomy. All it takes is $1 
million from a corporation and we get 
$26.5 million in public money, a job- 
training scheme and the ability to tie 
up university resources so that they 
couldn't invest in initiatives they came 
up with on their own, even if they 
wanted to. Actually, what do I mean 
on their own; remember it's my pals 
and I that put the president in place at 
the university so there is no other view- 
point at the U of R, at least no view- 
point with the power to do anything. 

Now although you and I know 
exactly what we are up to here, it's 
important that a few earnest types work 
on this project to give it an air of hon- 
esty and integrity. I never have any dif- 
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ficulty finding a few authority validat- 
ing figures, awed by my corporate 
power and prestige, that can't bring 
themselves to consider that the system 
isn't actually fair, or 
that merit alone isn't 
going to get you 
ahead. Let these peo- 
ple be the front-line of 
defense when our lit- 
tle plan is criticized. 
Their natural shock 
and amazement at the 
suggestion of a corpo- 
rate agenda is much 
more convincing than 
our best acting skills. 

I really like what 
this plan does for stu- 
dents. The students 
entering petroleum en- 
gineering will have top 
quality resources at their disposal, the 
promise of employment upon gradua- 
tion and, as an extra bonus, we'll pro- 
vide them with summer jobs through 
co-op programs (and provide ourselves 
with relatively cheap labour to boot), 
thus removing them from the drudgery 
of working in a fast food joint and 
struggling on student loans. Naturally 
they will become wary of those stu- 
dents, reeking of their fast food joint 
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What if we choose to reduce the harm? 


jobs and slightly manic from a lack of 
sleep as they struggle to figure out how 
to make ends meet, constantly criticiz- 
ing the corporate agenda. They'll be- 
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gin to feel just a bit superior as they 
hear the student loan types continually 
complain about increasing costs, inad- 
equate teaching resources and the threat 
of unemployment upon graduation. 
When the have-nots organize to try and 
improve their lot, the professionals will 
step in and thwart their efforts. By cre- 
ating their stake in the system, we've 
ensured a little army to defend the sys- 
tem for us. 

Now don't worry about selling 
this. You'll find that since my corpo- 
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rate friends control virtually all of the 
mainstream media, we have very little 
trouble giving our opinions the appear- 
ance of fact. And in my opinion, the U 
of R needs petroleum en- 
gineering to remain com- 
petitive. (I just love that 
word.) Although you 
might think that the de- 
struction of the environ- 
ment or average student 
debt loads of $25,000 are 
pressing news stories, if 
we don't report on them, 
the public isn't going to 
know. So don't worry, 
our lobbyists are very 
convincing. We've got the 
camera-friendly folks 
down at the chambers of 
commerce, the academ- 
ics from the well-fi- 
nanced think tanks, the activists from 
the phoney grass-roots anti-tax organi- 
zations; we'll deliver all of them to you 
to prove that our, I mean your, govern- 
ment agenda is what the public really 
wants." 


Marjorie Brown is a graduate student 
at the University of Regina. Although 
she doesn't reek from a fast food joint 
job, she is slightly manic from lack of 
sleep trying to figure out how to make 
ends meet. 


te 
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en I first started writing about the corporate 
takeover of our economic and political systems 
about 25 years ago, I didn’t have much com- 
pany. Most people, even some of my close associates, con- 
sidered me a crackpot, at least on this particular subject. It 
wasn't fashionable, back then, to question the motives and 
morals of large corporations. 

Today, however, I find myself part of a growing cho- 
tus of dissent. Critics of corpo- 
rate behaviour are popping up 
all over the place, even, occa- 
sionally, in such bastions of the 
commercial press as The Wall 
Street Journal, Time, The New 
York Times, and Business Week. 

Also proliferating around 
the world are community-based 
groups and coalitions commit- 
ted to challenging corporate rule. 
There are literally thousands of 
them now, many with their own 
publications and web-sites, and 

they are increasingly linking up, 
via the Internet, to work together 
on global projects. 

The fight against the MAI 
was won (or perhaps “stalled” would be more accurate) 
through the “early-waming” system set up by this network, 
by the sharing of vital information and the pooling of re- 
sources. Granted, it was the pull-out from the MAI talks by 
the government of France that finally forced the corpora- 
tions to abandon their effort to finesse this bill of corporate 
rights through the OECD. But it was the activist groups 
that first alerted the French (and everyone else) to the MAI’s 
planned entrenchment of corporate rights on a global basis. 


Nothing of any 
importance will change. 
The corporations will 
continue to run the 
world, if on a slightly 
less arrogant and 
reckless scale. 


The Revolt Aeaínst 
Corporate ule 


Corporations were once kept on a very short leash. 
It’s high time to bring the corporate dogs to heel. 


by lz Gh IP TN 


The corporations themselves have also, if unwittingly, 
helped to expose their own depredations. When their “free 
market” forays spread unemployment to 30 percent of the 
world’s labour force, when the money-traders wreck na- 
tional economies, when social programs are slashed to pay 
crushing debt loads, when poverty and hunger and prevent- 
able disease afflict many more millions, when the toxic 
wastes spewed from factories poison the environment and 
threaten life itself - then it becomes 
very difficult for the corporations 
and their media and academic 
apologists to disclaim responsibil- 
ity. Even the least educated and 
analytical of their victims can now 
identify the corporations as the 
source of their problems. 

Unfortunately, this growing 
public awareness cannot easily be 
harnessed to an effective campaign 
to overthrow our corporate rulers. 
Wealth and the power it bestows 
remain concentrated in their hands. 
All the major political parties, will- 
ingly or through intimidation, re- 
main subservient to them. There 
is, in short, no means readily avail- 
able to bring the corporations to heel, or to seriously ob- 
struct their devastating proclivities. 

Of course, if people become so destitute and desperate 
that they have nothing more to lose, they will sometimes 
resort to violence. Witness the widespread rioting in Indo- 
nesia, South Korea, and other countries in Asia victimized 
by Western financial speculators. Witness (on a much 
smaller scale) the sabotaging of oil companies in Alberta 
whose emissions have hurt farmers and their crops and live- 
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stock. 

As a corrective measure, however, violent and illegal 
acts can’t be condoned, no matter how extreme the provo- 
cation. Nor is there much of a constituency for this sort of 
thing in the Western world - although the French and other 
Europeans are certainly not averse to taking to the streets 
en masse if they are outraged 
by some government or busi- 
ness policy. 

The two scenarios now be- 
ing advanced are that (1) the 
whole global corporate free 
market structure will eventually 
come crashing down, demol- 
ished by its own internal strains 
and excesses, or (2) the CEOs 
will come to their senses in time 
to humanize and thus preserve 
their New World Order. 

The second scenario, in 
my view, is the more likely. But 
it will do no more than apply 
band-aids to the worst social 
and economic wounds the cor- 
porations have inflicted. Unem- 
ployment may ease up, the poor 
may be made less poor, and in- 
come disparities may be nar- 
rowed. The CEOs may even 
submit to having some sem- 
blance of regulatory control ap- 

plied to their most ruthless practices. But nothing of any 
importance will change. The corporations will continue to 
run the world, if on a slightly less arrogant and reckless 
scale. 

This is because there are no longer any constraints on 
corporate conduct in our laws and constitutions. The cor- 
porations rule - instead of democratically elected govern- 
ments - because they have been given the right to do so. 
And because most people today assume (quite wrongly) 

that the corporations have always had this right. 

It’s not generally known that, when the first corpora- 
tions were set up, centuries ago, they had none of the power 
and privilege they now enjoy. They were kept on a very 
short leash. They had to obtain charters from governments 
which spelled out their limited rights. They were not al- 
lowed to participate in politics or education or any other 
activity not directly tied to their business. A corporation 
that strayed beyond the narrow scope of its charter, or did 
anything that was viewed as harmful to the public interest, 
had its charter revoked and was dissolved. In short, the 
people (through their elected representatives) controlled the 


The corporations rule - 
instead of democratically 
elected governments - 
because they have been 
given the right to do so. 
And because most people 
today assume (quite 
wrongly) that the 
corporations have 


always had this right. 


corporations. 

How did that relationship get reversed? It’s a long story, 
but basically what happened was that, in the latter half of 
the 1800s, the corporations were able to use their growing 
wealth to influence (a.k.a. buy) large numbers of politi- 
cians and judges. The result was a series of legal amend- 
ments and rulings that greatly ex- 
panded the freedom of the cor- 
porations. 

The most significant was the 
decision to give corporations the 
right of “personhood,” which 
meant their non-business activi- 
ties could no longer be prohib- 
ited. They were set free to extend 
their power into the political 
process, into education, into the 
purchase of newspapers and ra- 
dio stations, into any other sphere 
that individual citizens were al- 
lowed to venture. 

One of the first victories of 
the newly empowered corpora- 
tions was to escape from the lim- 
its and accountability built into 
their charters. They couldn’t 
openly demand that they be freed 
entirely from government re- 
straints, so they devised the 
bright idea of having their activi- 
ties “regulated” and inspected. 
They knew that most of the ensuing regulations would be 
weakly enforced, if at all, and so could be ignored with 
impunity. In the unlikely event that they were ever caught 
price-gouging or producing defective products or dumping 
toxic waste into the rivers (and actually convicted), they 
would only have to pay a token fine and then could resume 
their illegal practices. 

Freed from effective public control, the corporations 
grew in size and wealth and power, and inevitably became 
the dominant organizations in the world. As a result, de- 
mocracy has given way to a corporate oligarchy. 

The corporate oligarchs, however, are not so securely 
enthroned that they can’t be dethroned. Quite aside from 
the internal problems they’re having with the shaky global 
system they’ve created, they have not proved invulnerable 
to public opposition when it is properly and strategically 
focused. Some of the skirmishes (not just the anti-MAI clash) 
have gone against them. 

As Richard Grossman of POCLAD has pointed out, 
despite many successful campaigns by those who seek to 
restore true democracy, “the imperial corporations remain.” 
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Their rule has not yet been seriously challenged. They can 
afford to lose some encounters with local groups and still 


preserve their supremacy. 

Grossman is on the right track when he calls on the PCIE, 
pro-democracy forces to start attacking the corporations at A SAT aps 
their weakest point, which is still - even if now just nomi- p du i 
nally - the charters that give them their right to exist. i É 


These charters now are granted in perpetuity, contain AY E 57 
few obligations or constraints, and are only technically sub- 
ject to government review. Their wording could be changed 
to incorporate limits and penalties comparable to those that 
were included in the business charters of the past. They 
could be denied the protection of limited liability, prohib- 
ited from participating in elections and public policy, kicked 
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these days? 


Maybe a union would 
help. 


We represent 17,000 workers in 
many kinds of workplaces. We 
might be the union for you. 
Call 
522.8571 in Regina 
1.800.667.5221 outside the city. 


GEU%* 


Working Together For Saskatchewan 
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out of the schools and anywhere else they intruded. 

Of course, these much needed amendments could only 
be enacted by governments that served the people rather 
than the corporations. And, unfortunately, very few such 
governments can be found anywhere in the world today at 
the national level. The vast majority have been co-opted or 


Rothmans instead of one of the tobacco giants’ front groups. 
But such developments do reflect, I think, a greater willing- 
ness to tackle corporate power at the regional and local 
levels. 

The same trend is evident in the decision by several 
municipalities and universities (in Canada as well as the 


coerced by big business. At the 
regional and local levels, how- 
ever, politicians can still be 
found who are both willing and 
able to get tough with misbe- 
having business firms. 

Three recent examples 
from the United States - the 
bastion of corporate power - 
may suffice to make this point. 

1. The town of Wayne, 
Pennsylvania enacted a new 
law late last year aimed at cor- 
porations found guilty of vio- 
lating labour, environmental, 
health and safety, or tax and 
consumer regulations. Such 
corporations are now prohibited 
from doing business in the 
town. 

2. Citizens of the City of 
Arcata, California voted by a 
61 percent majority to set up a 
Commission on Democracy and 
Corporations that will monitor 
all companies doing business in 
the city, with a view to banning 
any of their practices that harm 
or threaten the well-being of the 
citizens and their environment. 

3. The Attorney-General 
of the state of New York, 
Dennis Vacco, has revoked the 
charter of an agency that 
fronted for the big tobacco com- 
panies: the Council for Tobacco 
Research. He accused it of pos- 
ing as a non-profit organization, 
while feeding the public “a pack 


Think globally, but act 
locally. Actions taken at 
the community level - 
particularly those that 
challenge the legal and 
constitutional legitimacy 
of corporate "rights" - 
may not have the same 
headline-grabbing impact 
that a national or 
international project 
could, but they are the 
most promising in terms 
of mustering public 
support and 
participation. 


U.S.) to declare themselves 
“sweat-free zones” by re- 
fusing to purchase goods 
made in countries that un- 
derpay and mistreat their 
workers. The City of Ot- 
tawa last year even rejected 
a grant from Nike to im- 
prove a city gym because 
of the company’s exploita- 
tion of cheap foreign la- 
bour. 

The most effective 
curbs against corporate 
pollution are also emanat- 
ing from municipal and re- 
gional governments (per- 
haps because they ar 
closer and more accessible 
to the people) rather than 
from federal and provincial 
politicians. 

As the campaign 
against corporate rule gains 
momentum, it may there- 
fore be advisable to “think 
globally, but act locally.” 
Actions taken at the com- 
munity level - particularly 
those that challenge the le- 
gal and constitutional le- 
gitimacy of corporate 
“rights” - may not have the 
same headline-grabbing 
impact that a national or in- 
ternational project could, 
but they are the most prom- 
ising in terms of mustering 
public support and partici- 


of lies in an underhanded effort to promote smoking and 
addict our kids.” The assets of the now-dissolved council 
have been turned over to the Health Sciences Center at the 
State University of New York in Buffalo. 

We shouldn’t read too much into these isolated inci- 
dents. I would have been much more impressed, for exam- 
ple, if Vacco had revoked the charter of Philip-Morris or 


pation. 

And they set the examples and precedents that the 
broader movement against corporate rule needs to build on 
in the years ahead. 


Ed Finn is the editor of CCPA Monitor, from which this 
article is reprinted. 
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Lloyd Axworthy receives a special delivery of "plutonium." The mock shipment was transported in 


an "Acme Plutonium" delivery truck by Greenpeace to highlight the minister's misguided support for 
a scheme to import U.S. and Russian plutonium waste into Canada for use in CANDU reactors. 
photo: Greenpeace / Canapress 


Mixing plutonium and uranium into a witch S 
brew for Canada s nuclear caldron. 


by Steve 


start a nuclear experiment, mixing plutonium with 
uranium to generate electricity, with the first test 
to take place as early as this year at the Chalk River nu- 
clear complex on the Ottawa River. Is this a good idea? 
Plutonium, besides having catastrophic explosive 
power, is one of the most carcinogenic substances known, 
causing cancer when inhaled in even microscopic amounts. 
Hundreds of tonnes of it were produced by the superpow- 
ers for use in nuclear warheads. When these warheads are 
obsolete, they and their plutonium "pits" are dismantled and 
stored - joining tonnes of military plutonium already stock- 
piled by the nuclear powers. The AECL plan proposes to 
take the plutonium from discarded warheads, and other bits 
and bobs of plutonium waste, and mix it with uranium to 
produce something called MOX, mixed oxide fuel. After 
the initial tests, up to 100 tonnes of plutonium from the 
United States and Russia could be sent to Ontario Hydro 
reactors for full-scale MOX use. 
Sounds simple, but the problems are many. 
Boosters of the project (and there are few outside the 


A tomic Energy of Canada Limited (AECL) plans to 


Shallhorn 


nuclear establishment) claim that it contributes to nuclear 
disarmament, that it poses no proliferation or safety risks, 
and that it will dispose of a dangerous material. Yet just 
before last Christmas, the Commons Committee on For- 
eign Affairs and International Trade called the project "to- 
tally unfeasible" and called on the government to cancel it. 
Who is right? 

The AECL plan will not promote nuclear disarmament. 
Nuclear weapons reductions and warhead dismantling are 
governed by arms control agreements such as START (Stra- 
tegic Arms Reduction) and the Intermediate Nuclear Forces 
(INF) agreements. The AECL plan deals simply with the 
discarded components of nuclear weapons; it does nothing 
to disarm the nuclear powers. On the contrary, it reaffirms 
the misguided belief that plutonium should be treated as a 
valued commodity rather than a dangerous waste that should 
be stored safely and securely. One that it shouldn't be pro- 
duced at all. 

Rather than ease existing nuclear proliferation con- 
cerns, this plan will create new ones. Plutonium and its by- 
products are still being produced in at least six countries - 
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Russia, France, Belgium, Japan, India and the U.K. In fact, 
British production is so high that a March 1999 report of 
the House of Lords predicts that by 2010, Britain alone 
will have 100 tonnes of plutonium in its civil nuclear pro- 
gram, in addition to its military plutonium. So even if Canada 
were to adopt the plan, new plutonium would continue to 
be produced even while we "dispose" of a small quantity of 
waste. And if the Chalk River test succeeds, the six other 
countries that operate CANDU reactors (India, Pakistan, 
Argentina, Korea, Romania, and China) will be further en- 
couraged to separate plutonium for their reactor fuels, cre- 
ating a risk that this plutonium will be diverted into bombs. 
Three of the six countries (China, India and Pakistan) have 
nuclear weapons programs that do not separate their mili- 
tary and civilian facilities. 

The AECL plan does pose safety risks. Production of 
plutonium and its associated nuclear fuels is a dirty busi- 
ness. Radioactive contamination that can be 
traced to plutonium production facilities in 
Russia, the U.K., and France are evident 
throughout the world's oceans. 
Remanufacturing the warhead plutonium 
into reactor fuel has its own serious health 
and environmental problems, as there are 
inevitably radioactive releases into the 
workplace and into the environment. And 
since less than one half ofthe plutonium will 
actually be consumed in the reactor, the nu- 
clear waste left over from MOX use will be 
riddled with plutonium isotopes - enough to 
make thousands of nuclear weapons. This 
waste will have to be stored and safely iso- 
lated from the environment and from would- 
be bomb-makers for hundreds of thousands 
of years. 

And there will be a large financial cost 
to this pipe-dream. The Russian Ministry 
of Atomic Energy wants to get paid for its 
plutonium, as it is not about to give it away 
to Canada or anybody else. Even if the plu- 
tonium were freely given, the cost of fabri- 
cation is so high that MOX fuel would cost 
three to seven times more than the natural 
uranium fuel now used in CANDU reactors. 
In addition, somebody, either taxpayers or 
electricity ratepayers, is going to have to pay 
over a billion dollars to repair Ontario's 
Bruce A nuclear plant - the anticipated site 
of the full-scale plutonium fuel "burning" - 
before it can operate, regardless of the fuel 
used. There will be costs associated with the 
safe transport of the fuel and with keeping it 
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secure from would-be proliferators. The International 
Atomic Energy Agency classifies MOX as a direct use 
material, meaning that it can be fashioned into a bomb within 
one to three weeks. 

All this to generate the same amount of electricity that 
would come from the much cheaper, ordinary low-grade 
uranium fuel currently used in CANDU reactors. 

The all-party Parliamentary Committee got it right 
when it called this plan totally unfeasible. There are other 
ways to manage excess weapons plutonium, such as mix- 
ing it with impurities and turning it into a glass-like mate- 
rial that can then be stored indefinitely, under tight security, 
with international supervision if necessary. 


Steve Shallhorn is the Campaign Director of Greenpeace 
Canada, and has campaigned on nuclear issues in a dozen 
countries, including Russia and the United States. 
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This glass ball, 3.2 inches across, is the exact size of the plutonium core in the bomb that exploded over 
Nagasaki on August 9, 1945 with a force equivalent to 22,000 tons of TNT. 


Hot Leftovers 
from a Cold War 


Ottawa says that burning weapons plutonium in 
CANDU reactors will make the world a safer place. 
But the commercialization of plutonium fuel for 
reactors may have the opposite effect. 


story by Gordon Edwards 
Photos by Robert Del Tredici 
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fuel - one from the U.S., one from Russia - are ex- 

pected to enter Canada. They are to be trucked to 
Chalk River in Ontario to be "tested" in a reactor. If the test 
succeeds, Canada may import up to 100 tons of plutonium 
from the superpowers over the next 25 years - all of it ex- 
tracted from obsolete warheads. 

Ouestion: when, by whom, and why, was this grandi- 
ose plan devised? 

Answer: about six years ago, by Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited (AECL), to gain experience using pluto- 
nium fuel on a commercial scale. 

In December 1994, in Washington, D.C, AECL sub- 
mitted a report to the U.S. Department of Energy (DOE) 
suggesting that up to 50 tons of excess weapons plutonium 
could be used to fuel Ontario Hydro's Bruce "A" nuclear 
reactors. 

In April 1996, in Moscow, Prime Minister Jean 
Chrétien signed a document obliging Canada to consider 
importing up to 50 tons of weapons-derived plutonium from 
Russian warheads for the same purpose. 

With no mandate from population, party, or Parlia- 
ment, the Chrétien Cabinet has decreed that Canada is, in 
principle, in favour of "burning" excess weapons-grade plu- 
tonium in CANDU reactors. It's call the MOX Proposal. 
(MOX stands for mixed-oxide fuel, so-named because ox- 
ides of plutonium and uranium are mixed together.) 

Well, it sounds like a good idea, doesn't it? Burn up 
the plutonium? Make the world a safer place? Help rid the 
world of nuclear weapons? Do our part for disarmament? 

Things are not as simple as they seem. It turns out that 
neither AECL nor Ottawa wants to get rid of plutonium 
altogether. They view plutonium as a valuable commodity 
- the nuclear fuel of the future. Rather than eliminating plu- 
tonium, they hope to commercialize it. In doing so, they 
may help usher in an age of unparalleled nuclear weapons 
proliferation. 


S ome time this summer, two shipments of plutonium 


Hot Leftovers 

Now is the time for Canadians to insist on public con- 
sultation, dealing with all risks and benefits associated with 
the MOX Proposal. Millions of tax dollars have already 
been spent. Weapons-usable material may soon be moving 
over Canadian highways, posing unprecedented security 
risks. 


Why are the public and Parliament denied an opportu- 


nity to provide input on the fundamental policy questions, 


in fact add to proliferation worries by increasing traffic in 
plutonium; 

* burning weapons plutonium in reactors does not destroy 
it, since two-thirds of the original amount remains in the 
spent fuel; 

* importing plutonium fuel will make Canada solely re- 
sponsible for storing and guarding the resulting high-level 
radioactive wastes; 

* even if plutonium is given freely, without charge, the MOX 
fuel will be significantly more expensive to use than nor- 
mal uranium fuel; 

* all four Bruce "A" reactors are now shut down and will 
require at least a billion dollars in repairs to get them going 
again to bum MOX fuel; 

* cheaper and safer alternative methods for managing ex- 
cess weapons plutonium have not even been examined by 
Ottawa; 
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The black star shows the tracks made in 48 hours by 


before the trucks start rolling? Do Canadians want to im- 
port these hot left-overs from the Cold War? 

Last year, in a few days of public hearings, a House of 
Commons all-party Committee discovered that: 
* MOX imports will not accelerate disarmament, and may 


alpha rays from a microscopic particle of plutonium 
lodged in the lung tissue of an ape. Alpha rays don't 
travel far, but they are much more damaging than 
other types of rays. A single radiation-damaged cell 
can develop into a fatal lung cancer. 
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* nobody has asked Ottawa to accept this excess weapons 
plutonium, other than the Canadian nuclear industry. 

In December 1998, the Committee unanimously rec- 
ommended that the MOX Proposal be scrapped - a recom- 
mendation the federal government has rejected. 

The Chrétien Cabinet is determined to proceed with 
the MOX Proposal. Ottawa has no intention to consult 
Canadians for another five or six years - after most of the 
political and technical infrastructure is in place. 


A Blast From the Past 

What many Canadians don't realize is that a previous 
AECL plan to use plutonium fuel was turned down more 
than 20 years ago in the Trudeau era. 

On February 28, 1977, eager officials from AECL 
organized a day-long seminar to convince top civil servants 
in Ottawa of the "urgent" need to start using plutonium as 
fuel in Canada. Their rationale had nothing to do with nu- 
clear weapons - it was a plan to expand the nuclear indus- 


John Foster, President of AECL, declared: "authori- 
ties all over the world are proceeding with understandable 
caution in the face of the bad name undeservedly attached 
to plutonium ... but plutonium is an extremely useful mate- 
rial and we will be dealing in it." 

The plan called for $2 billion in government funds to 
build a "Fuel Cycle Center," including: 

* a reprocessing plant, where intensely radioactive spent 
fuel would be dissolved in acid and plutonium would be 
chemically separated; 

* a MOX fuel fabrication plant, where the recovered pluto- 
nium would be incorporated into fuel bundles for re-use in 
reactors; 


important Facts . 
About Plutonium - 


e Blutonium, one must mak itor seal i It 


* a HLW (High-Level Radioactive Waste) Immobilization 
Plant, where millions of gallons of radioactive liquids would 
be "glassified"; and 

* a Geologic Repository for the indefinite storage of 
glassified high-level waste, on the same site as the reproc- 
essing plant. 

The notion of burying nuclear wastes without first 
extracting the plutonium was not even considered. As John 
Foster put it: "I have not said much about the waste dis- 
posal aspect. This is not because it is not important - it is 
extremely important; but it is a part of the total [plutonium 
recyle] program. It cannot be dissociated from the fuel cy- 
cle program." 

One year later, in 1978, AECL's plan was already in 
tatters, as a result of a dizzying combination of national 
and international events: 

* The Carter administration announced a ban on plutonium 
recycling in the U.S., and began a vigorous campaign to 
extend this ban world-wide. The reason? To slow down or 
halt the proliferation of nuclear weapons. 

* A U.K. Royal Commission Report (the Flowers Report) 
recommended that "we should not rely for energy supply" 
on any technology that uses "such a hazardous substance 
as plutonium" unless there is no alternative. 

* Robert Uffen, Dean of Engineering at Queen's University 
and Vice-Chairperson of Ontario Hydro, publicly endorsed 
the recommendations of the Flowers Report against the 
commercial use of plutonium. 

* AECL was flayed by the House of Commons Public Ac- 
counts Committee for misappropriating large sums of tax 
money for bribes - a scandal which led to the firing of John 
Foster as AECL President. 

* An Ontario Royal Commission Report urged that MOX 
fuel not be part of Ontario Hydro's planning, and opposed 
the centralized storage of spent fuel because it would "pre- 
suppose reprocessing.” 

In 1974, India stunned the world by exploding an A- 
Bomb using plutonium from a research reactor - a gift from 
Canada. India separated the plutonium using reprocessing 
technology given by the U.S. 

The message was obvious. When plutonium becomes 
available, it is all too easy to build weapons on the sly. In 
1977, the U.S. tried to close that loophole by banning plu- 
tonium use at home and abroad. 

But Carter's policy was attacked by nuclear propo- 
nents, including AECL, who had pinned their hopes on plu- 
tonium. They argued that "reactor-grade" plutonium - the 
kind produced by power reactors - is not useful for making 
weapons and should not be banned. 

U.S. officials repudiated this claim, labelling it a dan- 
gerous misconception. 

Victor Gilinsky, one of the five Commissioners with 
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The Bruce “A” reactors are where proponents plan to “burn” MOX fuel. Because of poor safety conditions, 


all four reactors are shut down. Ottawa has refused to hold public hearings into controversial plans for the 
outdoor storage of spent nuclear fuel (including MOX) at Bruce. The new outdoor facility was quietly 
approved in April, without public notification. 


the U.S. Nuclear Regulatory Commission, expressed the 
Carter administration's position succinctly: "There is an old 
notion, recently revived in certain quarters, that so-called 
*reactor-grade' plutonium is not suitable to the manufac- 
ture of nuclear weapons.... Whatever we might once have 
thought, we now know that even simple designs, albeit with 
some uncertainties in yield, can serve as effective, highly 
powerful weapons - reliably in the kiloton range." 

In July 1977, the U.S. DOE revealed that it had car- 
ried out a nuclear weapons test in 1962 using reactor-grade 
plutonium. 

In July 1978, the governments of Canada and Ontario 
signed an agreement giving AECL a mandate to develop 
technology for a Geologic Repository. Reprocessing was 
not approved in Canada at that time, but AECL was in- 
structed to include "glassified post-reprocessing waste" in 
its research work. The plutonium fuel option was explicitly 
left open. 

In the intervening decades, AECL ran a plutonium fuel 
fabrication plant at Chalk River, manufacturing three tons 
of MOX fuel and testing it in Canadian reactors. At 
Whiteshell, in Manitoba, AECL experimented with 
glassification of liquid wastes (left over from reprocessing) 
as part of the Geological Disposal program. AECL’s 1977 
Plutonium Plan wasn't dead, just in limbo. 


Today, the world is on the brink of a plutonium 
economy. Japan, India, Russia, France, and England have 
large stockpiles of plutonium which they want to use as 
reactor fuel. The use of MOX in Canada will be a green 
light for plutonium use abroad. And once plutonium be- 
comes widely used, it will be readily available to criminals, 
terrorists, and rogue states. 

The Canadian Coalition for Nuclear Responsibility 
(CCNR) believes that disarmament is neither a motive nor 
the meaning of AECL's MOX Proposal. Rather, it is a con- 
venient cover, providing an opportunity for AECL to real- 
ize a decades-old dream: to move towards a plutonium 
economy. 

Canadians are paying the bills. Our children will in- 
herit the wastes. We must demand a say. 

For more information: www.ccnr.org 


Gordon Edwards is President of the Canadian Coalition 
for Nuclear Responsibility. He graduated with a gold medal 
in mathematics and physics from the University of Toronto, 
and subsequently earned a Ph.D. in mathematics from 
Queen's University in Kingston. He has acted as a con- 
sultant on nuclear issues for governmental and non-gov- 
ernmental bodies since 1976. He teaches mathematics at 
Vanier College in Montreal. 
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Troubled Water 


Canadian and foreign corporations want to 
privatize and export Canadian water. 
It’s time to turn off the tap before it’s too late. 


by Guy 


over oil. Instead, wars will be fought over water, 
the World Bank predicts. 

Indeed, with the consumption of water growing at more 
than twice the rate of the world’s population, up to two- 
thirds of the world’s population could be faced with severe 
shortages of fresh water by the year 2025. 

Since Canada is home to 20 percent of the world’s 
supply of fresh water, many foreign corporations will be 
jockeying for position to export bulk quantities of it abroad 
for massive profits. 

But foreign firms aren’t the only ones that are eyeing 
Canada’s fresh water as a new resource export. Domestic 
companies are making their own plans - plans that will far 
exceed the sale of bottled drinking water which is already 
permitted. 

In 1998, the Ontario-based firm Nova Group received 
a permit from the province of Ontario to export 600 million 
litres of Lake Superior water to Asia. The permit was even- 
tually withdrawn amid much controversy. 

McCurdy Group has applied for a permit to export 52 
billion litres of water from Gisborne Lake in Newfound- 


T: conflicts of the twenty-first century will not be 


Marsden 


land. The company plans to ship this water by supertanker 
to the Middle East. 

Most recently, Aguaroute Inc., a small Ouebec City 
firm, has announced plans to sell bulk Canadian water to 
overseas customers. 

Last year, maverick Liberal M.P. Dennis Mills revived 
discussion on the Grand Canal project which would divert 
fresh water flowing into James Bay into the Great Lakes 
for export to the United States. 

Critics warn that bulk exports of Canadian water could 
lead to the destruction of wildlife habitat, the loss of forests 
and agricultural lands, and even climate change. They add 
that those drought-stricken and poor nations most in need 
of water would be least able to afford imported water. 

“Tt is wrong - environmentally, economically and mor- 
ally - to engage in the large-scale trade of water,” says Maude 
Barlow, national chair of the Council of Canadians. “Wa- 
ter is a public trust; it belongs to the people. No one has the 
right to profit from it at someone else’s expense.” 


NAFTA Threat 
For a job-poor province like Newfoundland, the lure 
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need air to breathe 
and water to drink 


Our bodies are 70% 
water. Our planet is 
71% water. 


One fifth of the world’s 
freshwater supply 

is located in Canada. 
Water is a public trust 
and a vital, irreplace- 
able resource. We 

need to protect it for 
ourselves and for future 
generations. 


No one should be 
allowed to buy our 
water supply out from 
under us and then force 
us to buy it back, 

one drop at a time. 


Today, in communities across Canada, 
water services are under threat. 


Corporations are targeting cash strapped 
municipal governments, offering them a 
quick financial fix to today's pressing cash 
flow problems, by selling off control of our 


water supply. 


Canadians have learned from experience 
that the private sector only gets involved 
in services when they see a clear 
opportunity for profit. 


When it comes to natural resources and 
meeting basic human needs, we believe 
the public is best served by keeping control 
safely in the hands of the community as 

a whole. Help us ensure our federal, 
provincial and municipal governments 
work to safeguard our water supply. 


Water Watch is a community- 


based campaign dedicated to keeping water 
services public and stopping the sale and 
export of water from Canadian lakes, 
streams and rivers. 


Call today and we'll connect you with the 
nearest Water Watch committee. Phone 
1-877-CUPE-H20 (1-877-287-3426) 

or visit our web site at www.cupe.ca. 


Add your voice to the growing number of 
Canadians just like you who are coming 
together to protect our water. 


Find Out 


...if the water in 


your community 
is up for sale. 


.. if private interests 


are vying for 
control of your 
water supply. 


...what would 


happen in a public 
emergency if our 
water supply was 
in private hands. 


We all have a role to 
play in ensuring the 
abundance and quality 
of water today and for 
future generations. 


The Canadian Union of 
Public Employees along 
with the Council of 
Canadians and the 
Canadian Environmental 
Law Association have 
launched this campaign 
from coast to coast to stop 
the privatization of water. 


We believe access to an 
adequate supply of clean 
water is a basic human 
right. Private ownership 
of water is a clear and 
direct threat to the health 
and well being of all 
Canadians. 


WATER 


—(1-877-CUPE-H20 
jos www.cupe.ca 


of water exports as a form of job creation is perhaps under- 
standable. Nevertheless, Newfoundland would not be able 
to export water without bringing down the wrath of the 
North American Free Trade Agreement on the rest of the 
country. 

Chapter 3 of NAFTA uses the General Agreement of 
Tariffs and Trade definition of a 
“good” which lists “waters, in- 
cluding natural or artificial wa- 
ters and aerated waters” and fur- 
ther notes that “ordinary natural 
water of all kinds (other than sea 
water)” is included. 

As soon as water is exported 
by any state or province of a 
NAFTA country, it becomes a 
commodity under the agreement 
and can be traded by North 
American companies without 
limit. Even former U.S. Trade 
Representative Mickey Kantor 
said “when water is traded as a 
good, all provisions of the agree- 
ments governing trade in goods 
apply.” 

The national treatment pro- 
vision of NAFTA would require 
that U.S. and Mexican compa- 
nies must be treated exactly the 
same as Canadian companies. In other words, the federal 
government could not limit the trading of water to domestic 
companies, nor could it place limits on how it is traded, or 
how much is traded. 

Under NAFTA’s proportionality provision, Canada 
could never turn off the tap of bulk water exports regard- 
less of the needs of Canadians or the impact on the environ- 
ment. 

Finally, the investor-state mechanism allows foreign 
companies to sue our government for laws that interfere 
with their ability to make profits. 

If Canada were to ever permit bulk exports of water, 
Canadians would likely have to pay billions of dollars in 
compensation to foreign investors to prevent them from tak- 
ing our water in the future. Already, the California-based 
company Sun Belt is using NAFTA to sue the government 
of Canada for $220 million as a result of a B.C. decision to 
ban water exports which effectively prevented the company 

from exporting fresh water from the province to Califor- 
nia. 

In response to growing public pressure to prevent bulk 
exports of Canadian water, the federal government an- 
nounced a strategy which called on each province to enact 


The California-based 
company Sun Belt is using 
NAFTA to sue the 
government of Canada for 
$220 million as a result of 
a B.C. decision to ban 
water exports which 
effectively prevented the 
company from exporting 
fresh water from the 


province to California. 


a voluntary moratorium on water exports. However, critics 
point out that the strategy will likely not stand up to NAFTA. 
If only one province opts out of the voluntary moratorium, 
the terms of NAFTA nullify any other provincial bans. To 
date, only a few provinces have agreed to the voluntary 
ban, and Quebec and Newfoundland have refused to sign. 

The Council of Canadians 
and other critics argue that only 
legislation prohibiting large-scale 
water exports, combined with a 
clear and unambiguous exemp- 
tion in NAFTA, can protect 
Canada’s fresh water from being 
exported. 


Water Privateers 

While there is growing inter- 
est by Canadian and foreign 
firms in exporting our water, 
many governments are also turn- 
ing over their public water utili- 
ties to transnational corporations. 

The record of privatized wa- 
ter systems is not a good one. 
Since the privatization of water 
services in France in 1984, cus- 
tomer fees have jumped by 150 
percent. A government report 
found that over five million 
French citizens now receive “bacterially unacceptable” wa- 
ter. 

After Margaret Thatcher privatized the water system in 
England and Wales in 1989, utility rates more than dou- 
bled, the rate of dysentery increased by 600 percent, and 
unrepaired water mains lost up to 37 percent of the water 
they carried. On the other hand, the profits of the water 
companies increased by 692 percent and executive salaries 
skyrocketed. 

Here in Canada, a reduction in municipal grants from 
federal and provincial governments has led to delays in 
upgrading water and wastewater services. The Canadian 
Waste and Wastewater Association predicts that, over the 
next 15 years, $27 billion will be needed to modernize wa- 
ter distribution and treatment systems and $61 billion to 
refurbish sewers and wastewater treatment. 

Faced with these costs, a growing number of Cana- 
dian municipalities are looking to “public private partner- 
ships,” arrangements in which the operation and mainte- 
nance of water systems is contracted out to private firms 
for periods of several years, sometimes in exchange for an 
up-front payment. 

The operation of the Hamilton-Wentworth region’s 
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UNCLE SAM WANTS 
OUR WATERY 


wastewater facility was contracted out to Philip Services 
Corporation in 1995. In order to maximize its profit, the 
company laid off half of the staff and cut back on mainte- 
nance. When 180 million litres of sewage backed up into 
the homes of the region, the public sector was left with the 
liability. 

Despite the growing popularity of public private part- 
nerships among municipal politicians, there is also grow- 
ing community resistance to privatizing water supplies. 

Privatization plans have been beaten back in Montreal, 
Ontario’s Halton and York regions, Thunder Bay and Sarnia, 
Edmonton, and Lethbridge. According to a November 1998 
Vector Poll, 76 percent of Canadians support publicly owned 
and operated municipal water supplies as opposed to 15 


percent who want privately owned 
and operated supplies. 

Nonetheless, many giant 
transnationals are eyeing the provi- 
sion of water as a burgeoning mar- 
ket worth several billion dollars. Two 
French multinationals - Vivendi SA 
and Suez Lyonnaise Des Eaux - 
dominate the privatized water mar- 
ket. Together, they own or control 
water companies in 120 countries in 
five continents which distribute wa- 
ter to nearly 100 million people. 

Even the giant agribusiness com- 
pany Monsanto is now positioning 
itself to control water, particularly in 
the developing world. 

“Since water is as central to food 
production as seed is, and without 
water life is not possible, Monsanto 
is now trying to establish its control 
over water,” said Robert Farley of 
Monsanto. “During 1999, Monsanto 
plans to launch a new water business, 
starting with India and Mexico since 
both these countries are facing water 
shortages.” 

At a March 1998 conference, 
even the United Nations adopted the 
premise that water should be paid for 
as a commodity instead of provided 
free as an essential staple of life. The 
chair of the conference, French Presi- 
dent Jacques Chirac, called for an end 
to “barren wrangling over the mar- 
ket versus the state. Water has a price 
and zero price is a forewarning of 
scarcity.” 

In order to keep water as a public trust, the Council of 
Canadians, the Canadian Union of Public Employees, and 
the Canadian Environmental Law Association have 
launched a Water Watch campaign. 

The objectives of the Water Watch campaign include 
pressuring the federal government to pass legislation ban- 
ning bulk water exports, ensuring public ownership and 
control of water and wastewater treatment, lobbying fed- 
eral and provincial governments to provide more funding 
for upgrading of water services, and promoting water con- 
servation at home and abroad. 


Guy Marsden is the President of the Regina Chapter of 
the Council of Canadians. 
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A Fairer 
More Humane World 


Most Canadians think unions only care about their 
own members. The CAW s Social Justice Fund 
shows the true meaning of solidarity. 


by Asad Ismi 


“WE ARE ABOUT SOLIDARITY, NOT CHARITY,” 
explains Carol Phillips, who is in charge of the social 
justice fund as director of educational development and 
the international department at the Canadian Auto 
Workers. “The purpose behind the CAW’s contribu- 
tions to different projects nationally and internation- 
ally is to create a fairer, more humane world. We want 
to educate and politicize our members and help them 
to see that people everywhere have a right to a decent 
standard of living with health care, education and ba- 
sic needs fulfilled. This is not a matter of charity. I 
don’t ever want our members to take a holiday in a 
Third World country without thinking ‘what kind of 
social system does this place have? Are its people’s 
essential needs being addressed by the government?" 

The CAW created its social justice fund in 1990. 
Ac-cording to a collective agreement between compan- 
ies and the union which is ratified by workers, the cor- 


This Mozambican deminer wearing protective 
clothing works for Handicap International. 
photo: CAW 
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porations pay one cent per hour per worker (in the form of 
deferred wages) into a fund administered by the union. 

Phillips cites the CAW's mine removal project in Mo- 
zambique as a good example of solidarity. “This is our big- 
gest project. We’re giving $1.25 million for demining in 
Mozambique, one of the most severely mine-affected coun- 
tries in the world with up to a million mines. The Canadian 
government has matched this, so the total amount being 
spent is $2.5 million. But we’re not going to help remove 
mines and then just leave. For us, demining is a way of 
facilitating long-term development. It completes the anti- 
apartheid work that we’ve been involved in since 1980, when 
we developed strong links with the trade union movement 
in Southern Africa. The mines in Mozambique cause daily 
casualties and deny land to rural communities, which hin- 
ders development. Our work focuses not only on land mine 
removal but also on victim assistance and microeconomic 
projects for communities affected by mines. We stress com- 
munity development, which means that the community de- 
cides where land mines should be removed from. Along 
with this, it’s necessary to provide orthopaedic and pros- 
thetic services for the disabled as well as post-clearance 
development micro-projects and community level mine 
awareness education. The point is not just to remove the 
mines but also to restore the community.” 

Carol Phillips provided plenty of examples. “One of 
our proposed projects is to help the Women’s Association 
of Nacuacuali rebuild their craft and clothing operation 
which was destroyed by the war. Nacuacuali sits on the 
edge of a minefield and the association is headed by a woman 
in a wheel chair. The community was physically divided by 
the minefield and many fled the war. We’re also funding the 
construction of wells and school rehabilitation.” 

The mines are a legacy of the war launched by apart- 


heid South Africa on newly-independent Angola and Mo- 
zambique in 1975. In this project, the CAW is working with 
Cooperation Canada Mozambique (COCAMO) - a coali- 
tion of 15 Canadian NGOs active in Mozambique - and 
Handicap International, based in Lyon, France. 

Other international projects the CAW has contributed 
to include the Gaza Centre for Human Rights in Palestine 
($70,000), and disaster relief in places like North Korea 
($250,000), Rwanda ($350,000), Central America - after 
Hurricane Mitch - ($370,000) and Cuba. 

In Canada, the union has funded disaster relief for the 
ice storm in Quebec and floods in both Quebec and Mani- 
toba. The CAW also gives annual donations to women’s 
shelters and food banks. 

Then there is “democratic development” with trade 
unions in Brazil, Colombia, Mexico, Haiti and South Af- 
rica amongst other countries. According to Phillips, “In this, 
our purpose is to break down the isolation of workers from 
one another. So we arrange exchanges with progressive 
Third World unions. It then becomes more difficult for 
workers to consider each other faceless competitors in a 
world market controlled by and for capital. Once they have 
visited each other’s workplaces and met each other’s fami- 
lies, they can never go back to that narrow view.” 

Phillips points out that, “We want to contribute to a 
humanist analysis by creating a new Canadian worker who 
is educated for responsibility on an international level. We 
want to inform our members about international human 
rights issues and encourage a global perspective so they 
understand the difference between charity and solidarity.” 


Asad Ismi is author of Profits of Repression: Canadian In- 
vestment in and Trade with Colombia, a forthcoming CAW 


Report. 


The Communications, Energy and Paperworkers Union wants to help you 


for a living, you have 


3 choices in life: in your work place? 


Call us to talk about 


You have a right to deal how going union can provide dignity, 


l whine and complain; with these issues through job security and justice in your 
2. quit; collective bargaining. work place. 


3. organize a union... 
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by Ruth 


in the reviewing stand at the Plaza de 
la Revolucion in Havana, Cuba. I 
couldn’t think of a better place to be on 
May Day. 

Behind me loomed the giant memo- 
rial to José Marti, Cuba’s national hero. 
In front of me was a huge outline of Che 
Guevara’s face on the front of a large 
building. To my left was Mario from Uru- 
guay, holding the Uruguayan flag. My 
friend Dawn was standing on my right 
and together, we were holding the Cana- 
dian flag. Fidel Castro was standing to our right, about 
20 feet away. 

Dawn and I and other Canadian postal workers 
were in Cuba for the May Day celebrations, combin- 
ing vacation time and international solidarity work. Our 
union connections gave us the opportunity to sit in an 


I: was May 1, 1999 and I was sitting 
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May Day 
in Cuba 


Larson 


area designated for international guests. 

Unlike Canada, May Day in Cuba is a national holi- 
day. The parade went on for over two hours and it was 
said that a million people marched. The marchers waved 
their arms, banners and flags along the route, including 
the flag of the Canadian Union of Postal Workers, as 


Ait hare 


NEN 


rf 
e X9, sh i 
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well as signs identifying the thousands of 
workplaces throughout the country. 

After the march ended, we filed up 
the stairs heading back to our bus. "Let's 
stop here because Fidel will pass by, to go 
to his waiting car," I said. We stood against 
the roped off area. Sure enough, Fidel be- 
gan shaking hands with the crowd. 

I reached out and clasped Fidel's 
hand and the only word I could think of 
was “Hola.” 


Ruth Larson is president of the Labrador 
City/Wabush Local of the Canadian Un- 
ion of Postal Workers. 


photos: Ron Thomas 
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Under the Gun 


As the self-appointed policeman of the world, the 
U.S. lays down the law on the rest of the world. 


Daye Ii he: 


s the U.S. government’s arrogance in the world 
Ae in the heady aftermath of the American vic- 
tory in the Cold War, signalled by the collapse of 
the Soviet Union, the air war against Serbia reflects an omi- 
nous escalation in the strategic geopolitical posture assumed 
by the United States. The U.S., as the leading global corpo- 
rate capitalist power, has now appointed itself world mar- 
shal and has hijacked NATO to serve as the posse. At least 
in the Gulf War, when Iraq had to be pounded into submis- 
sion for defying American geopolitical plans for the Mid- 
die East, the U.S. felt compelled to appeal to the United 
Nations for support before acting. Clearly, this is no longer 
the case. Now the U.S. alone, supported by its subordinate 
NATO posse, feels free to mete out illegal, vigilante justice 
wherever it suits American strategic goals. 
Nation states, especially dominant global powers like 


Conway 


the U.S., do not go to war for ethical or moral reasons. 
Such reasons, as in the case of Serbia’s ruthless policy of 
ethnic cleansing, serve as necessary but insufficient pre- 
texts for bigger strategic objectives. Otherwise one won- 
ders why the American moral crusaders have not intervened 
to save the Palestinians in the Middle East, or the Kurds in 
Turkey, or any other among the many outrages in the world 
today. So, besides “saving” the ethnic Albanians from Ser- 
bian atrocities, what else might the U.S. be up to? 

First, the war against Serbia reminds the new Russia 
of the strict limits it must now face on its global influence - 
the Americans are free to intervene in Russia’s back yard 
with impunity. Serbia, as one of the few regimes in Central 
Europe to remain pro-Russian and bloody-mindedly reluc- 
tant to embrace American hegemony, is being taught a les- 
son. (Turkey, a NATO member and the author of equiva- 
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lent outrages against the Kurds, is let off with a bit of pri- 
vate American finger wagging from time to time.) 


nation in the world is being reminded 
of the possible consequences of resist- 
ance to American hegemony in the 
world. And, since only a very few re- 
gimes in the world are morally pris- 
tine, their leaders know that the U.S. 
marshal and his posse, with six-shoot- 
ers blazing, could easily find an up- 
right reason for bringing rough “jus- 
tice” to recalcitrant nations and re- 
gimes. This is a second strategic ob- 
jective in America’s illegal adventure 
in Serbia. 

A third objective, perhaps, is to 
remind the peoples of the world of the 
price they could be called upon to pay 
if they dare to support movements or 
governments that trouble the U.S. too 
deeply. Like Kissinger’s rationale for 
bombing Laos during the War in 
Indochina, America’s enemies or potential enemies will learn 
that there is no limit to what the U.S. government will do to 
get its way, including waging a destructive air war to re- 
duce a nation’s infrastructure to a shambles. The real vic- 
tims of such a vicious undertaking, as the Serbs are learn- 
ing, as the Iraqis continue to learn, and as the people of 
Indochina learned during Kissinger’s day, are the innocents, 
usually the old, the sick, the infants and children, the ordi- 
nary people trying to live out their daily lives as best they 
can. 

In this context, the recent U.S. arrogance vis à vis 
Canada takes on a sinister aspect. Despite 
our loyal service in the NATO posse, de- 
spite Prime Minister Chrétien's and Foreign 
Affairs Minister Axworthy's reliable echo- 
ing of the U.S. line on Serbia, the Ameri- 
cans have forced us to change our maga- 
zine policy. The U.S. got its way, not by 
launching an air war against Canada, but 
by threatening a destructive trade war in a 
variety of key sectors of the Canadian 
economy. In response, our corporate elite 
and our government panicked and caved in. 

Not satisfied, the Americans are now try- 
ing to dictate who the prime minister can 
appoint to which cabinet responsibility - 
Sheila Copps is unacceptable to the Ameri- 
cans to oversee foreign investment in Ca- 
nadian culture. Next on the agenda, is our 
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water, and the continuing erosion of medicare and Cana- 
dian social programs. And the list will go on until the play- 
Not only is Serbia being taught a lesson, but every ing field will be so level that Canada will have nothing left 


Next on the agenda, is our 
water, and the continuing 
erosion of medicare and 
Canadian social 
programs. And the list will 
go on until the playing 
field will be so level that 
Canada will have nothing 
left to distinguish itself 
from the US. 


to distinguish itself from the U.S. 

In the face of this burgeoning 
U.S. arrogance, Canada has two 
rather stark choices. Canada can 
continue to cave in, do American 
bidding in foreign policy, reshape 
domestic policy to appease the 
U.S., continue to be America’s lap- 
dog in the world councils of NATO 
and the United Nations. The alter- 
native is tougher. In order to assert 
its moral and political independ- 
ence from U.S. domination, 
Canada has no choice but to em- 
bark on two major policy shifts. 
First, Canada will have to with- 
draw from the free trade agree- 
ments in order to recapture its po- 
litical and economic sovereignty. 
Second, Canada must withdraw 
from NATO, which has now become an American-led vigi- 
lante posse, and throw its lot in with the United Nations 
and the rule of international law. 

Such a course is tough and will have difficult conse- 
quences. The alternative, however, is clear. Canada will 
inexorably become ever more completely a U.S. political 
and economic satellite, compelled to provide loyal service 
in support of American geopolitical aims in the world. 


J.K Conway is a University of Regina political sociolo- 
gist. 
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We're still 
waiting! 


CUPE Canadian Union of 
e Public Employees 


Saskatchewan ee le 
EES, Saskatchewan Division 


Aliens, agitators....and heroes 


In January 1937 General Motors announced record profits 
of $200 million for the previous year 

That same month GM cut the wages of the workers at its 
Oshawa, Ontario assembly plant - the fifth wage cut in as 
many years 

The United Auto Workers was a small recently formed 
union at that time, but a large majority of the 4,000 
Oshawa plant employees signed membership cards with the 
UAW in early 1937 and a local of the union was set up 

The UAW and the company began negotiations for a first 
contract and reached a tentative agreement 

Then the violently anu-union premier of Ontario, Mitch 
Hepburn intervened. When the federal government refused 
his demands to send the RCMP to break up the union, 
Hepburn organized his own private police force. The press 
referred to this new force as “Hepbum’s Hussars”, but the 
workers called them "Sons of Mitches." 

Hepburn's close friends in big business made wild state- 
ments branding the UAW organizers and activists as aliens, 
communists, outside agitators and foreign wouble makers. 

To counter this rhetoric the UAW membership organized 
a parade made up of Auto Workers who had won medals 
while serving in the Canadian armed forces during the First 
World War. The colunm of marching men who had been 
decorated for valor and meritorious service stretched out to 
an impressive distance. 

Despite the smear campaign and the hostility of the 
provincial government, the Oshawa workers stuck together 
and by doing so gave the Auto Workers union its start in 
Canada. 


Part of succeeding in and enjoying a 
job is knowing your rights as a worker. 


Workers have the right to fair and reasonable 
treatment and to work in conditions free from 
discrimination and health or safety hazards. 


The Grain Services Union represents 
workers in the grain-handling, food- 
processing, and other industries. We are one 
of many Saskatchewan unions committed to 
full and fair access to employment 
opportunities for all people. 


A job should not cost you your dignity or your 
rights. Know your rights as a worker and 
settle for nothing less. 


Grain Services Union 
2334 Mcintyre Street 


Labour Minutes recount the great stories in trade union history and take just a minute to read, 


Roy - Dishaw 
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We thank the following for their recent 


financial contribution to Briarpatch. 


Gerald Dosch, 

Medicine Hat, AB 
Tom & Wendy Seeley, 

Yorkton, SK 
Peter Askin, 

Mayne Island, BC 
Sask. Joint Board, 
RWDSU, 

Regina, SK 
Milnor Alexander, 

Victoria, BC 
Don Ching, 

Saskatoon, SK 
Donna Cowley, 

Lumsden, SK 
Robert Staley, 

High River, AB 
Sandra Butel, 

Regina, SK 
T. Toews & S. Wells, 

Swift Current, SK 
Barb Byers, 

Regina, SK 
T. Quigley & D. Hopkins, 

Saskatoon, SK 
Hugh Wagner, 

Regina, SK 
Doug Scott, 

Regina, SK 
D.L. Scott & D.B. Turton, 

Edmonton, AB 
Pamela Thomas, 

Saskatoon, SK 

Jeff Jones, 
Duval, SK 
Bev Currie, 
Swift Current, SK 
Sue Smart, 
Regina, SK 
Lesia Voth, 
Vancouver, BC 
Darrell Walker, 
Salmon Arm, BC 
L.E. Sweet, 
Selkirk, MB 
Sandra Sorensen, 
Penetanguishene, ON 


William Lucyk, 
Radisson, SK 
F.E. DeVito, 
Fruitvale, BC 
Central Okanagan 
Teacher’s Assoc., 
Kelowna, BC 
Terry & Elaine Crush, 
Lone Rock, SK 
Gary Cwitco, 
Toronto, ON 
David & Wilma Wessel, 
Regina, SK 
Ed Holgate, 
Saskatoon, SK 
Kelly Slater, 
Lantzville, BC 
Mary MacFarlane-Sefton, 
Melfort, SK 
Phil Bladen, 
Preeceville, SK 
Ralph & Diana Ermel, 
Regina, SK 
David Baugh, 
Sylvan Lake, AB 
Brian Ast, 
Saskatoon, SK 
Dave Gullickson, 
Regina, SK 
Christine Smillie, 
Saskatoon, SK 
Yvonne Schmitz, 
Calgary, AB 
Debra Brin, 
Regina, SK 
Bev Burke & Rick Arnold, 
Roseneath, ON 
Art & Lil McKenzie, 
Regina, SK 
Doris Fuller, 
Gibsons, BC 
Liz Kalmakoff, 
Regina, SK 
Jim & Ellen Loughery, 
Prince George, BC 
T.H. McLeod, 
Victoria, BC 


Ruth Pusch, 
Windthorst, SK 
Erna Zinn, 
Langley, BC 
RWDSU Local 955, 
Yorkton, SK 
RWDSU Local 496, 

Prince Albert, SK 
Ruth Fafard, 

Air Ronge, SK 
Lawrence Maier, 

Regina, SK 
Roger & Norma Lowe, 

Gimli, MB 
William Hope, 

North Battleford, SK 
IWA-Canada Local 1-405, 
Cranbrook, BC 

CAW Local 4100, 

New Westminster, BC 
CEP Local 1120, 

Prince Albert, SK 
Eva Trivett, 

Edmonton, AB 
A.G. Hunter, 

Riverhurst, SK 
Knis Farkas, 

Edmonton, AB 
Betty & Geoff Hopkins, 
Saskatoon, SK 

Doreen Wahl, 

Victoria, BC 
Mildred Hjertaas, 

Prince Albert, SK 
RWDSU Sub Local 955, 

Wynyard, SK 
CEP Local 649, 

Regina, SK 
Medicine Hat & District 
Labour Council, 

Medicine Hat, AB 
Ralph & Audrey Wright, 

Colonsay, SK 
Nick Coleman, 

Toronto, ON 
Theresa Wolfwood, 

Victoria, BC 


Wendy Cukier, 
Toronto, ON 
RWDSU Local 568, 
Regina, SK 
Ken Collier, 
Athabasca, AB 
Dave & Shirley Weary, 
Saskatoon, SK 
June Mitchell, 
Regina, SK 
PPWC Local 25, 
Prince George, BC 
Everett Brown, 
Gravelbourg, SK 
CUPE Local 3903, 
Toronto, ON 
George Britton, 
Regina, SK 
Kelly Miner, 
Regina, SK 
Jan & Don Howden, 
Qu’ Appelle, SK 
CAW Local 27, 
London, ON 
Robert Green, 
Orleans, ON 
Abby Ulmer, 
Regina, SK 
Mario Fernandez, 
Edmonton, AB 
CUPW Local 748, 
Hay River, NWT 
Barbara Yip, 
Toronto, ON 
Beryl Forgay, 
Regina, SK 
Walter Nisbet, 
Success, SK 
Larry Wright, 
Oakland, Calif. 
Lorne Dietrick, 
Kyle, SK 
Catherine Cox, 
Grenfell, SK 
RWDSU Local 635, 
Weyburn, SK 
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Kegin 


met Sandra downtown for 


I: cup of coffee. 
Sandra Butel, this year's 
Artistic Director for the Regina 
Folk Festival, and myself com- 
pared notes on previous festi- 
vals, she gave me some music 
to listen to at home, we shared 
ideas for the festival, but the 
whole time, we were distracted 
by Brendan and David at the 
next table who were playing 
with a toy saxophone and talk- 
ing about forming a band. 

That experience sort of 
sums up what the festival's all 
about to me. Some work, a lit- 
tle goofiness, and a lot of opportuni- 
ties for creative spirits. 

The common bond shared by peo- 
ple who've experienced the Regina 
Folk Festival are moments such as sit- 
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a Folk Festiva 


by Jason Weedmark 


The Paperboys 


ting back on the grass at one of the 
workshop stages during an afternoon 
jam, being drenched in a downpour 
during an evening performance, and not 
really caring - being totally absorbed 
in the music, or just wan- 
dering around the park not 
knowing who or what 
you'll stumble upon. 

I went home and lis- 
tened to the music. 

Right now, I feel over- 
whelmed by all the music 
that I’ve just listened to by 


Love fer the future, for my dreams 


-Alpha Yaya Diallo 


this year’s Folk Festival performers. 
One of the songs that keeps going 
through my head is The Paperboys’ 
Celtic speed version of the Lennon/ 
McCartney tune, “I’ve Just Seen a 
Face.” Canada has been home to a lot 
of great Celtic Rock bands, and The 
Paperboys are certainly a welcome 
addition to the scene. 

This year’s festival is going to be 
a real trip. Sandra Butel has booked a 
wild assortment of performers, rang- 
ing from long-time favourite folk per- 
formers such as Ferron and Blackie and 
the Rodeo Kings 
featuring Stephen 
Fearing, Colin 


Everyone needs that Linden and Tom 
Without love there is no life Wilson, to interna- 
Love is happiness, balance, stability tional artists such as 
Love is the dream of everyone Toshi Reagon and 
a: Ulali to quirky per- 
formers like Robert 
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Atyeo and The Plaid Tongued Devils - 
in fact, I'd definitely put their Ska/ 
Klezmer rock opera, In Klezskavania, 
in my top ten list of Ska/Klezmer rock 
operas. 

Alpha Yaya Diallo is one per- 
former who really strikes a chord. An- 
other Vancouver-based musician, this 
multi-instrumentalist communicates a 
refreshingly positive message with his 
music and lyrics. He brings with him a 
message of peace and universal love 
Alpha has lived in exile in Canada for 
a few years, but his African roots show 
right through, having a style reminis- 
cent of the great Malinese guitarist Ali 
Farka Touré 

Then I started working on the 
Briarpatch article 

Of course, after a lot of procras- 
tination and meetings with editors high 
atop the Briarpatch Building, I didn’t 
have an ending, though. The editors 
told me I needed one that would bring 
people from far and wide to our beau- 
tiful festival. I didn’t want to be bla- 
tantly promotional, though - I did that 
through the body of the article. So all 
that I'll say is I know it'll be a great 
time, and it just may be possible to see 
Brendan and David’s new band play- 
ing at the open stage. 


Jason Weedmark is a Regina photog- 
rapher and plays bass in post-ambi- 
ent duo King Buddah. 
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I HE LINEUP 
(so far)! 


Blackie and the Rodeo 
Kings 

- folk rock 
Ferron 

- folk 
The Paperboys 

- celtic stomp 
Ray Condo & His 
Ricochets 

- swing 
Alpha Yaya Diallo 

- African, world beat 
Ulali 

- First Nations all- 
female a cappella trio 
Toshi Reagon 

- folk, jazz, blues 
Nihkamohk 

- First Nations duo 
Ray Bonneville 

- acoustic blues 
Wilma Groenen Blues 
Band 

- blues 
Johnny Ferreira & the Swing 
Machine 

- jump blues 
Robert Atyeo 

- quirky folk 
Kita No Taiko 

- Japanese drummers 
The Plaid Tongued Devils 

- klezmer/ska 
Joél Fafard 

- roots & groove 
Cheryl L'Hirondelle & 
Joseph Natayhow 

- First Nations folk 
Kiva 

- folk, pop 
Tamara Williamson 

- alternative folk 
David Berger 

- folk 


" 
a 
Ferron 


he 1999 Regina Folk Festi- 

val promises something for 
everyone. Daytime workshops, 
the children’s area and the craft 
and food areas are free, and the 
cost for three evenings of 
quality entertainment is a paltry 
$40, with the 12-and-under 
crowd getting in free! 

Everything takes place in 
lovely Victoria Park in 
downtown Regina, August 13th 
to 15th. Tickets are available at 
Eat Healthy Foods and Bach 
and Beyond in Regina, and at 
Steep Hill Co-op in Saskatoon. 
Call the Regina Guild of Folk 
Arts at (306) 757-7684 for 
more information. 
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Ani & Utah 


Fellow Workers 

a CD by Ani DiFranco & Utah Phillips 
Righteous Babe Records, 1999. 
Distributed in Canada by 

Festival Distribution, 
1-800-633-8282. 


reviewed by Denise MacDonald 

Fellow Workers is the 14th release 
from Ani DiFranco’s Righteous Babe 
Records since the label’s inception in 
1990 and her second collaboration with 
legendary singer/storyteller Utah 
Phillips. The two worked together in 
1996 on The Past Didn t Go Anywhere 
and the like-minded pair are back with 
an excellent effort in Fellow Workers. 
The album was recorded in New Orle- 
ans with Ani (pronounced AHH-nee) 
and her band providing superb instrumental accompaniment 
to Utah’s stories and songs. The tools: banjo, steel guitar, 
mandolin, accordion, thumb piano, wurlitzer, organ, drums 
and a surprise guest appearance of a trumpet. The result: a 
sonic landscape behind Utah’s words says Ani. The liner 
notes are an introduction to the CD by Howard Zinn, an 
old friend of Utah's and author of A People s History of the 
United States. 

With the ease of a veteran storyteller, Utah’s eloquent 
prose and humour celebrate the early days of the modern 
labour movement dating from the early 1900s and delight 
the live audience who can be found laughing and singing 
along on Fellow Workers. In “Shoot or Stab Them,” Utah 
Phillips impels us to “keep track of the people that we owe” 
- the organizers and agitators that died in mines and mills 
and on picket lines, fighting for better wages, hours and 
working conditions that we enjoy today. In “The Most Dan- 


gerous Woman,” labour hero Mother Jones is praised for 
her work culminating in the abolition of child labour and 
the beginning of the eight-hour work day. Joe Hill, an or- 
ganizer who was executed for his efforts, claims “I never 
died,” providing the inspiration for ordinary people to or- 
ganize, fight back and subsequently change what Utah calls 
“our condition.” The boss is no longer the mill or mine 
owner, but the multinational corporation - accountable to 
no one and increasing profit margins through “monopoly 
and cheap labour.” Howard Zinn tells us that of the world’s 
100 largest economies, 51 are corporations which are amal- 
gamating and proliferating at an unprecedented rate and 
amassing enormous wealth and power. He explains that with 
this power, corporations can “set wages and fire at will/ 
downsize.” The contemporary face of “the boss” is one who 
is not accountable to people, communities or the environ- 
ment. According to Ani, we need these old stories of soli- 
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darity, struggle and victory to inspire us in the face of ex- 
ploitative, dehumanizing economic powers. This album is 
both relevant and important as both Ani and Utah point out 
that 100 years later, workers are faced with the same is- 
sues. 

This is a multi-faceted album: it allows Utah to take 
what he has learned from his elders and pass it down; it 
ensures that the activists revealed in Fellow Workers and 
those who did not make the history books will not be for- 
gotten; it inspires people to act; it is good for a laugh; and it 
is musically titillating. The collaboration between Ani and 
Utah enables the information to fall upon a different set of 
ears - the younger generation - today's workers. Combined 
with Ani's contemporary musical style, she and Utah 
“breathe life into old labour heroes.” Fellow Workers is an 
education and an inspiration to all workers. 


Denise MacDonald works for the Saskatchewan Interna- 
tional Labour Program. 


CUSO is looking for 
Canadians with skills and 
experience in agriculture, forestry, 
fisheries, environment, and community 
activism to work in volunteer programmes 

in some thirty countries world-wide. 
Standard contracts: 2 years, plus language 
training, basic cost of living and benefits. 


Since 1961, more than 12,000 Canadians have 
gone overseas to work with CUSO'S partners. 
CUSO supports alliances for global social justice. 
We work with people striving for freedom, 
self-determination, gender and racial 
equality and cultural survival. 


If the time is not right for you to commit 
to an overseas posting, you may want 
to volunteer your time, energy 
and expertise on a 
local committee. 


Check our web site at www.cuso.org 
for current postings and information on how to apply 
or call 1-888-434-CUSO (2876) 
for the office nearest you. 
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Big Trouble 

by J. Anthony Lukas 

Simon and Schuster, New York 
1997, $24.95. 


reviewed by Garnet Dishaw 

When former Idaho governor 
Frank Steunenberg opened his front 
gate on the evening of December 30, 
1905, he set off a bomb so powerful it 
blew the flesh off his limbs. 

The murder of the ex-governor in 
tum set off a chain of epic events that 
completely eclipsed the spectacular as- 
sassination. 

Big Trouble is the thoroughly re- 
searched and brilliantly written account 
of the murder and its fascinating after- 
math by Pulitzer Prize-winning author 
Anthony Lukas. 

Lukas doesn’t use analogies in his 
writing, but the way American society 
in 1905-1097 formed up into two pow- 
erful opposing camps and the attempt 
by one of the groups to miscarry jus- 
tice could be thought of as the Dreyfus 
Affair of the Rocky Mountains. 

Frank Steunenberg, during his 
time as governor, had used excessive 
brutality in breaking strikes and crush- 
ing unions in the silver and gold mines 
of the Coeur d'Alene Mountains. 

At several locations in the Idaho 
panhandle, “bull pens” - crude log 
stockades - were built and any miners 
suspected of union sympathies were 
herded into them. They were held for 
months in terrible weather without be- 
ing charged or tried. Several bull pen 
inmates died of influenza and exposure. 

The Western Federation of Min- 
ers (WFM) and its members hated 
Steunenberg. 

Because the bomber - a shady 
Canadian named Harry Orchard - had 
briefly been a miner, the Mine Owners 

Association, which also owned many 
politicians including Steunenberg, con- 
cocted a scheme to implicate the WFM 
leadership. 

With a bit of coaching by 


Pinkerton detectives, Or- 
chard expanded his confes- 
sion to include the accusa- 
tion that he had been influ- 
enced and directed by the 
WFM. 

Three of the top 
WFM leaders were kid- 
napped in Denver without 
warrant or extradition and 
shipped in a sealed train to 
the penitentiary in Idaho, 
where they were placed on 
death row (“so they 
wouldn't have to be moved 
later”). The new governor, 
a worthy successor to 
Steunenberg in every re- 
spect, issued a statement 
saying the three would 
never leave Idaho alive. 

The three WFM offi- 
cials were president 
Charley Moyer, a tough 
smelter worker from South Dakota, the 
union's long-time adviser and strate- 
gist George Pettibone, and the rugged, 
syndicalist Big Bill Haywood, who had 
gone to work as a hard rock miner at 
the age of nine. All of them were smart, 
capable trade unionists. 

Mine owners and bankers from 
across the west poured hundreds of 
thousands of dollars into obtaining the 
best legal talent available to prosecute. 
The state legislature passed a Bill to 
double the number of prosecution ex- 
clusions during jury selection while 
leaving the challenges available to the 
defense unchanged. 

The WFM and other unions col- 
lected a dollar a month from their mem- 
bers and hired the famous Clarence 
Darrow and noted labour lawyer 
Edmund Richardson to conduct the 
defense. One WFM local mortgaged its 
hall to send a donation. Thousands of 
non-union workers contributed as well. 

The WFM's staff attorney, John 
"Eight Hour" Murphy, although 
deathly ill with consumption, left his 


Charles Mo 
George Pettibone - the three principal 
defendants on the lawn outside the Ada 
County jail where they had been held for 16 


^ 


er, Big Bill Haywood and 


months awaiting trial. 


hospital bed in Denver to join the up- 
hill legal battle in Idaho. Murphy, who 
got his nickname successfully fighting 
for state laws limiting a miner's work 
day, gave up any prospect of recover- 
ing from the TB that would shortly kill 
him. He knew it but went anyway. 

Haywood, the legendary labour 
militant was tried first, by a jury often 
farmers and two businessmen, the ma- 
jority of them Republicans. 

The trial was a classic confronta- 
tion between owners and those who 
refuse to be owned. 

In their concluding remarks to the 
jury, Richardson spoke for nine hours 
and Darrow for eleven. Haywood, a 
well-read, working class intellectual 
and fine speaker himself, said it was 
the best oratory he had ever heard. 

Big Trouble is a great story, filled 
with great characters. All workers 
should read it. 


Garnet Dishaw is the director of re- 
search at the Saskatchewan Federa- 


tion tion of Labour. 
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LSO KNOWN AS: A MNI BY \ BEATTY AND THE BO 


WHAT AN IDEA 


“T have an idea. The prime minister should appoint Izzy 
Asper as the CBC’s next president.” 


- Matthew Fraser, 

professor of communications at Ryerson Polytechnic 
University. Asper is chair of CanWest Global 
Communications Corp., one of the three main Canadian 
TV networks. Asper believes the CBC should not be 
state-owned, but should be funded by subscription fees, 
sponsorships and donations. 


NOT A WAR 
“The President welcomes the support of Congress, but 
his belief is that he does not need a declaration of war. 
We don’t consider ourselves at war with Yugoslavia.... 
Since 1941, there has not been a declaration of war.” 
- Madeleine Albright, 
U.S. Secretary of State, explaining to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee why President Clinton has no 
intention of seeking a declaration of war 
from Congress for U.S. military 
action in Kosovo. Then why do most 
people talk about the Korean War, the 
Vietnam War, the Gulf War...? 
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WHO SAID THAT? 

"As soon as sufficient forces are available and the 
weather allows, the ground installations of the 
Yugoslav Air Force and the City of Belgrade will be 
destroyed from the air by continual day and night 
bombardment. When that is completed we will 
subdue Yugoslavia." 


- Adolf Hitler. 


Y2K PROBLEM 
“There were genuine concerns among the brass that they 
might lose these babies. They were fortunate these wars 
came along and gave them the opportunity to unload their 
problem on Sudan, Afghanistan, Iraq and Serbia and then 
run back to the candy store for refills.” 
- un-named Pentagon procurement auditor, 
on the micro-chips 
embedded in the internal 
guidance system c 
older air launche 
cruise missiles. There ar. 
concerns at the Pentagon about 
Y2K “problems” that might send even 
more missiles haywire. Iraq has been hit with 90 of 
the older model missiles since December 1998, while 
another 200 have been dropped on Yugoslavia. 


CROCK POT 
*[ have never smoked marijuana for medicinal 
purposes.” 
-Allan Rock, 
federal Health Minister. Rock is arranging for 
clinical trials on medicinal use of marijuana 
for people suffering from diseases such as 
cancer, AIDS and multiple sclerosis. Rock has — 
refused to answer questions about whether he 
.. has smoked marijuana, — 
In 1969, Rock drove Beatles legend John 
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Canadian 


Soldier Speaks Out 
on Yugoslavia 


by 


the impoverishment of millions of 

people crippled, maimed and tor- 

mented for the rest of their lives. 

Ihave struggled for the last sev- 

eral months to comprehend some ra- 
tionale for NATO’s war in Serbia. My 
conclusion is: it is fascism revisited. 

War is the worst catastrophe of 

the human race. In war, everyone is 
expendable except the leading gen- 
erals and politicians. There can be no 
war without the genocide of women, 
children and old men, not to mention 
the young (mostly men) who serve 
and die or are maimed for life. War is 
always an atrocity. 

History is full of these integral 
losses. In the Boer War, the English 
set up concentration camps for the 
Boer women and children to let them 
die of plague, and lack of food and 
sustenance. In the Italian campaign 
for the colonization of North Africa, 
General Grazioni set up huge fences 
in Africa against which he drove the 
native peoples to slaughter them. In 
the Ethiopian war, Count Ciano, Mus- 
solini's son-in-law, recounts bombing 
Ethiopian tribesmen on horseback, 
watching them explode “like the un- 
folding petals on a rose.” 

In the Spanish Civil War, Hitler 
and Mussolini tried out their new 


I oppose all war. Out of war comes 


Harry 


Rankin 


weapons at Guernica, devastating a 
whole city as a prelude to that mon- 
ster Franco, who slaughtered half the 
Spanish civil population while the 
shabby diplomacy of the West prac- 
tised “non-intervention." At the time 
of the Second World War, after a year 
of the “Phoney War,” I recall Eng- 
land's Prime Minister Churchill fi- 
nally deciding which side he was on. 
I remember the cynicism of U.S. 
President Truman who said, “Let the 
Russians and Germans kill each other 
off. We'll look after ourselves." He 
later dropped atomic bombs on Hi- 
roshima and Nagasaki, testing the 
bombs against a country already de- 
feated. 

At the end of World War II, we 
thought we had won by destroying 
fascism, only now to discover that the 
fascists never really went away, but 
have re-emerged in a new guise. I 
remember Hitler's slogan: a thousand 
years of national socialism. This was 
Hitler's language for conquering the 
world, running roughshod over na- 
tional sovereignty and the people of 
the world. 

I was in England in 1940, only 
19 years old. Five years later, Hitler 
died in his bunker after taking poi- 
son. In my naiveté, I thought a great 
new world loomed on the horizon. 
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Instead we have descended to an al- 
liance of Tony Blair and the Social 
Democrats of the world crawling and 
slobbering before that great “states- 
man" Bill Clinton, all in a mad sub- 
servience to the New World Order, 
euphemistically named globalization 
It is a submission to the money men, 
the new fascist elite, who are impos- 
ing their will on the people of the 
world. 

It was always the case that the 
people of the world have a long hard 
struggle ahead of them. All I know is 
that the dream epitomized by Hitler 
rings as false in my ears today at my 
age of 78 as it did in 1939-40 in Eng- 
land. 52 million people died for that 
charade. 


Harry Rankin spent five and a half 
years in the Canadian Army during 
World War II. He was wounded twice. 
He has been a practising Barrister 
and Solicitor for 49 years and was a 
former Vancouver City Councillor 
for 25 years. 


My Opinion does not necessarily 
represent the editorial views of 
Briarpatch. We welcome submis- 
sions and encourage any ensuing 
dialogue. nc 
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